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MR. AND MISS EDGEWORTH. 
From The New Monthly Magazine for October. 


T is understood that the late Mr. Edgeworth left a manuscript, 

behind him, containing memoirs of his life, which his amiable and 
celebrated daughter, Miss Edgeworth, is now preparing for the press. 
We doubt whether such a document, and so produced, would be 
likely to contain those eccentric traits of character which are peculiar 
tallindividuals, but more particularly so to Mr. Edgeworth. A 
few anecdotes, therefore, derived from the most respectable authority, 
may not be displeasing to our readers. 

Many persons, not intimately acquainted with this gentleman, 
have imagined him a free thinker, in the most unqualified sense of 
the word ; and have even gone so far as to assert that he denied al- 
together the existence of afuture state. What his earlier tenets may 
have been we know not; but, undoubtedly, a few years before his, 
death, he declared himself quite of a contrary opinion, and held that 
the world would again be peopled with its former inhabitants, who 
Were to repossess their own proper bodies, purified from earthly 
feelings, and live here in a state not liable to decay or death. ; 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remarkable for an ingenious, rather 
than a solid turn of mind ; for desultory and various, rather than, 
systematic and profound information. His argumentative faculty 
was deficient ; and when you expected to be answered with logic, 
you were rebutted with an anecdote. 

He had a sort of biographical history of himself, which he seldom 
failedto give every new acquaintance at the. first introduction. It 
Tan thus * N »w, Sir, you know the great Mr, Edgeworth, and you’ 
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may possibly wish to know something of his birth, parentage, ap 
education. I shall first give you my reasons for being an Enolish. 
mian, and then for being an Irishman, and I shall leave you “yoor 
choice to c2ll me which you please. I was born in England | 
married two English wives ; I have several children who were bom 
in England ; and I have a small property in England. Now my 
reasons for being an Irishman. I married three Irish wives; I have 
a large estate in lyeland——I have a number of -Irish children—my 
progenitors were Irish, and I have lived most of my life in -Ircland, 
Sir, 1 am a man who despise vulgar prejudices, for two of my wives 
are alive*, and two, who are dead, were sisters.” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related to the Abbe Edgeworth, that 
vencrable priest who attended Louis XV}. to the seatiold, and he was 
actually arrested in Paris, by Fouche, as a suspected character, in 
consequence of his affinity ; though Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think 
it was on account of his having pursued a light-ankled nymph one 
evening home to her hotel, who proved to be under the august pro- 
tection of the great’ Police Minister. 

Mr. E., we believe, was the first who introduced the telegraph into 
this country ; at least, while m France, he improved its construction 
infinitely ; so much so indeed, that he considered himself the original 
inventor of it. He certainly had a great mechanical turn, and his 
house at Edgeworth’s Town was quite a curiosity ; for, from the kit- 
chen to the garret, wherever machinery could supply the place af 
hands, it was sure to be found. 

Several works published in Miss Edgeworth’s name were partly 
written by himself; but so far as we were able to asccrtain, his con- 
tributions did not form the most valuable portion. Indeed we have 
always considered his daughter both a move masculine and more 
profound writer than himself. 

As a specimen of the eccentricity of his manners, we shall record 
a conversation which took place on his first introduction to the ger 
tleman from whom we heard the anecdote. ‘This person having 
called to visit the great man, and names beingannounced by a third 
pariy, Mr. Edgeworth instantly turned round to a lady who was pre- 
sent, and said, ** My dear, for what purpose have I those galloshes 
at the fire?" ‘Yo air,” answered the lady,—‘* But why to air ?” 
asked he.—“ For the purpose of wearing them,” she replied.—* But 
for what purpose to wear them?" In order to visit that gentleman.” 
“ There, Sir,” cried he, “ ever while you live call witnesses to yout 
conduct, instead of speaking on it yourself. Lad LT told you why 
these galloshes are at the fire, you might not have believed me. By 
the way, | wonder what is the derivation of the word galloshes 2” 
The visitor seeing him se well inclined to sportiveness was willing 
to humour him, and said, 


the word was, probably derived from 


— , ; 
some one’s having exclaimed as he was kicking thena off after a walk, 


* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardiau from bis first wife, whilst he was 3 
minor. 
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«Go, loose shoes!” Mr. Edgeworth thought they might be “ gala 
shoes,” in King James's time, when the most extraordinary shoes 
were worn. In short, after a variety of Swiftian derivations, the 
dictionary was produced, and gallosha proved to bea Spanish word. 


Miss Encrwortn. 


It isa rule with Miss Edgeworth to write, without allowing plea- 
sure or indolence to interrupt her, six pages a day ; no wonder, 
therefore, her works are so voluminous, or rather it would be sur- 
prising they are not more so,were it not that when her book is finished 
she exerts a severe and remorseless judgmentin pruning its redun- 
dancies. Yet wedo not think she has always effected this difficult 
task happily. ‘“* Patronage,” and a few of her other novels might 
be considerably reduced in weight, without suffering any diminution 
of value. She has always, too, a tablet at hand, ready to note down 
any expression occuttingin conversation which she might imagine 
likely toassist her literary labours, We cannot help thinking this 
an injudicious practice ; since many, who in the “ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” might utter happy apophthegms, and give loose 
toa luxtiriant imagination, would fecl a disagreeable restraint, and 
repress their powers, fearful of saying something not sufficiently fine 
for the press : or else in attempting to talk too well, degenerate into 
pedantry and affectation. Miss Edgeworth, however, is far from 
being pedantic or affected herself. On the contrary, if fault must 
be found with her deportment and conversation, we would say, that 
both bear an appearance of simplicity, and even triviality ; which 
savours 4o0 much ofan artificial endeavour at avoiding the author, 
Nothing, however, can possibly be more amiable than her manners, 
and nething more delightful than her conversation, as she conveys 
iormation without appearing to instruct, and possesses the happy 
faculty of pleasing others by eliciting from them those observations, 
and those talents, which by the assistance of her tablets she knows so 
well how to apply. 

Her conversational wit is not brilliant, but it is playful and 
engaging. One of the best sallics which we have heard recorded of 
her, was on her pressing a young and diffident lady to sing. “ Well,” 
said the latter at last, ** I will sing, on condition that you first pay 


=? 


a compliment—one that the company shail decide to be witty.”— 
“Surely,” said Miss E. “ you are not so determined against singing, 
to make my being witty a previous stipulation surely you will 
surrender without that article ?—* No,” rejoined the lady, “ Iam 
pontive."—=* ‘That is impossible,” observed Miss E., “ for we all 
know that you are superlative !” 





CIDER MAKING. 


Te following directions at a season like the present, when an 
uncommon abundance of orchard product prevails throughout 
6F2 
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the country, will be found acceptable. They are the result of many 
years experience, from a farmer in the South Hams of Devon, @ 
district rema “4 ible for the exceilence of its cider) and containin 
much valuable knowledge on the subject, we hope that our agricul. 
tural friends will not be deterred from availing themselves of the 
jnformation thus bestowed, by a disinclination to encounter the 
trouble required. 

| have found, from thirty years’ practice, the following to be a 
certain method for making good cider, It is well known that some 
sorts of wpples will make better cider than others, if managed alike, 
but it will be found from e Xperience, that good useful cider (if the 
fruit is care fully ate nded to) may be made from any apples. 

For the doing of which there are three things to be noticed : 
The gathering and sorting of sation ; 2nd. The pounding or ating 
the same, and dressing out the cider; 3d. ‘The racking and fining 
the cider. 

And first, as to sorting the apples, I do not mean that each sort gf 
apples should be separate, only that those which ripen at the same 
time should be separated from the unripe apples. Jn the gathering 
season | make three classes of apples ; the first class are ripe the 
fatter part of Aucust and beginning of September. ‘These make the 
weakest cider. ‘Lhe second class ripen the latter, partof September 
and beginuing of October ; these make good cider. But the. best ot 
strongest cider is generally from the third class, which ripen the 
latter partol October and beginning of November, 

When the carly apples are nearly ripe, carefully gather all thow 
thatare under the trees, so as (if possible) not to leave an apple 
(although they may not be fit for use), for if, any of the unripe apples 
should remain, and he gathered afterwards with the ripe ones, they 
do a material injury ; in all the gatherings (which should be twie 
a week at least) be careful to sort the apples, putting the ripe ones 
one heap, and the unripe ones to another, for the unripe apples. wil 
be Reqerney dropping, particularly so in hard winds, and il 
these are mixed with the ripe ones, they will keep the cider ina state 
of fermentation, and prevent its fining tor a long time, by reason of 
which the cider will be thin and harsh, but if the apples had beea 
separated,the ripe ones would have made good cider, and the unripe 
ones by hoarding them a longer time, not bad. ‘The apples should be 
suffered to fall from the trees as they ripen, without any violence, 
but if any should remain on the tree in the beginning of November, 

take them down for fear of hard frost, but by no means shake them 
before that time, 

In the gathering season the oftener they are gathered the casiet 
they will be separated. Always remembering to put the ripe apples 
to one heap, and the unripe ones to another, placing them on sisi 
ground, that the water may drain off from them ; if on boards, not 
close joine d, it is better to let them be ¢ ave sed to thesunas much aa 
possible, for the sun is of great service to them after they are gathered, 
and the rain does no injury it they are not rotten ; thet should not 
be more than a day’s making in a beap, neither should they be mor 
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than two feet deep, for if thev are kept in large heaps, they frequently 
beat aud moulder, and hence they will contract a disagreeable taste, 
andcommunicate it to the cider. The apples should nor be kept so 
jong in these heaps as to be much rotten, neither should they be 
pounded before they are become soft, and will break freely before the 


pound. The exact time for hoarding the apples cannot here be as- 
certained, as this will depend on the ripeness of the apples whea 
athered, for the riper the apples are when gathered. the sooner th +y 


will be fit to pound ; but-if the apples should be kept so long as to 
bave black rotten ones amongst them, they should be thrown out, 
for this. kind of rot is always mouldered at the core, and will cause 
the cider to taste old ; there is another kind of rot, bat if the apples 
are not gone black with it, there is no sortot injury. Thus much 
asto. the management of the apples, which | wouid recommend to 
every person who wishes to have good cider 10 pay the strictest 
attention to, for without it you cannot with certainty make cood cider, 
lam fully convinced that the reason for there being so much poor 
cider is the want of bettcr attention tothe gathering and sorting the 
apples, and the irequently forcing them from the trees betore they 
are ripe. 

The next thing to be considered is the making and pressing the 
cider, for the doing of which 1 would reeommend a horse engine as 
making the most dispatch, and a double screw press for making 
the mos, of the cider, which Lhave proved will make a half hogshead 
on five more than in the usual way of pressing with a lever and stoue. 
There should be placed in the pound house, as near the press as 
possible, a large vat or vats, that will contain a day’s making, which 
is usually about five hogsheads ; as the pulp comes from the pound, 
orengine, put it into these vats, there keep it for 24 hours before it 
ig pressed 5 hy thus lying together, it wili give the cider a higher 
colour, and causes it ‘o separate from the pulp more freely, and fine 
sooner. As the cider comes from the press, strait througha hair 
sieve, then put itintoopen vats, nat more than two hogsheadsin a 
keave, which should be as wide and shallow as they can be made, 
toadiit of as much air as possible, as the air is of much use in 
fining the cider. Of a day ’s making of five hoysheads, the last) half 
hogshead that comes should be kept apart from the other, as being 
ofa weaker quality, and if mixed with the cider made with the 
windfall and unripe apples, will cause it to fine the seoner, and pre- 
Vont is fretting, and consequently cause It nutto be so harsh as it 
otherwise would have been: 

The last thing to be considered is the racking and finingthe ciser, 
which requires parti ylar attention ; but if the apples have been 
well sorted and hoatded, much trouble will be saved im fining the 
cider, When the cider is pressed and strained into the keaves, as I 
have before noticed, there will bea thick black crust cathered on the 
top of the keave, which is commonly in two or three days; this crust 
Tust be skimmed, aud the cider racked, for if itjis not it will break 
of itself, and sink to the bottom, aud this will materially. injure the 
cider, by keeping it im a State of fermentation, and preventing 1s 
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fining: when the cider is racked from the keaves put it into hogsheads 

1 , ' ' ° ’ 
stramingit through a bar cloth or dannel bag, and so continue jn 
all the rackings before it is fine ; at this racking put two gallons gf 


sound okt cider in cach hogshead, which will prevent fern entation, 


and hasten its finmg, and the sooner the cider can be fined the 
sweeter it will be. Imthe time of racking the hogsheads should not 
be filled, but sufficient space should be left to admit of air to pars 
frow one head of the hogshead to the other, as the air is of essential 
service in fining the cider. As soonas the cider i fine, rack it again: 
but if it be not fine in three or four days, it will then begin to fret 
and meke a noise in the cask ; in that case it must be racked again, 
and so continue racking when it begins to fret until it be fine. Bat 
if apples are managed according to the foregoing directions, it seldom 


fails of beitg fine at the third racking. About a week after the cider 


is fine and racked, fill up the hogsheads and bung them close, leaveing 
asmall hole open about four inches from the bung,covered with thin 
paper with a little salt over it, as the cider at change of weather js 
apt to ferment during the autumn, and if close stopped will some 
times burst the cask ; when it ferments the air will vent itself at this 
small hole, and when the fermentation is over, the paper, by means of 
the salt, will fall back, and keep out the air; by which means the 
cider will remain brisk, and if left unstopped, would in time become 
vapid, and require a long vime to recover its briskness. About Christ. 
mas the cider should be all racked again, for by this time the lees, if 
any, will be all settled at the bottom, and by racking it off there will 
be no danger of fouling the cider, if necessity requires it to be re. 
moved. After this, stop it as close as possible, for the air which 
was so beneficial in fining, will after this doas much injury if not 
excluded from the cider. 

To colour cider.—Take 2lb. of lump sugar and one quart of 
brandy, put in into a saucepan, and let it sinsmer over the fire ; keep 
skimming it until perfectly fine and transparent; when cold put about 
a sinall tumber glass into a hogshead. 


ee 


Mr. Morier’s Account of the Persian Ambassador's 
Visit to London. 


AS the Persian Ambassador attracted much interest in England, 
it may be gratifying to his friends, and not unacceptable to 
others, to receive some account of his residence in this country. 
His first surprise on reaching England, was at the caravanserais, 
for so, though no contrast can be greater, he called our hotels. We 
were lodged in a gay apartment at Plymouth, richly ornamented 
with looking glasses, which are so esteemed in Persia, that they are 
held to be fitting for royal apartments only : and our dinners were 
served up with such quantities of plate, and of glass ware, as brought 
turth repeated expressions of surprise every time he was told that 
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they were the commons appendages of our caravanserais. 
folks of the inn, who, like most people in England, look upon it as a 
matter of course that nothing can be too hot for Asiatics,so loaded the 
Ambassador’s bed with warm covering, that he had scarcely been in 
an hour, before he was obliged to get ovt of it; for baving during all 
his life slept on nothing but a maitress on the bare ground, he found 
the heat insupportable, and in this state he walked about the greatest 
part of the night, with all the people of the inn following him in 
procession, and unable to divine what could be his wishes. 

One of the public coaches was hired to convey his servants to 
London; and when four of them had got inside, having seated 
themselves cross legged, they would not allow that there could be 
room for more, although the coach was calculated to take six. They 
armed themselves from head to foot with pistols, swords, and each a 
musket in his hand. as if they were about to make a journey in their 
ithstandin every assurance 
that nothing could happen to him, they got inte the coach. ilis 
Excellency biinself greatly enjoyed the novelty of a carriage,and was 
delighted at the speed with which we trav led, particulary at night, 
when he perceived no diminution of it,although he was surprised that 
all this was done without a guide. We were met at two posis from 
London by two gentlemen of the Foreign Office, who greeted bim on 
his arrival ; bnt he grew very anxious as we proceeded, aud seemed 
to be looking out for an Istckball, or a deputation headed by some 
man of distinction, which, after the manner of his own country, lie 
expected would be sent to meet him. In vain we assured him that 
no disrespect was intended, and that our modes of doing honour to 
Ambassadors were different from those of Persia : our excuses seemed 
oly to grieve him the more; and although to a foreigner the interes 
ofthe road greatly increased as we approached the city, yet Le 
requested to have both the glasses of the carriage drawn up, for he 
said that he did not understand the nature of such an entry, 
which appeared to him more like smuggling a bale of g ods intoa 
town, than the reception of a public envoy. As for three of his 
servants who tollowed us ina chaise behind, they had nearly suffocated 
themselves ; for, by way of experiment, they had put up all the 
glasses, and then when they wished it could not put them down, so 
that they were quite exhausted for want of fresh air, 

He who had witnessed the manner in which our ambassadors had 
been received in Persia, particularly the levee ca masse of tee inha- 
bitants who were sent out to mect him at eve y place where he stopt, 
Was surprised to see the little notice that hi 
situation ia England had attracted, and the toval roadependence oi a 
Tanks of people. 


own country 5 and thus encumbered, notw 





Although he found a fine house, and a splendid establishment, 
ready toreceive him in) London, : ugha eco om Was 
laid out upon the morning of his hing coud res 
spits ; so much had he been disa i@ mede ef bis recep- 
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His first object was to deliver his credentials to the Kitig a8 sdgj 
as possible, because in Persia it Is esteemed a slight if that Ceremony 
be delayed. In this also he was disappointed; for, on the figt 
Wednesday, the usual levee day, his Majesty happened to be uitiwel, 
and consequently there was 4 delay of more than ten days before he 
could be presented. He bi:terly lamented his fate, and daily affirmed, 
that for this he should lose ois head on his return to Persia. Whe 
the day came, he was naturally anxious about the reception, which 
he was to find: He had formed his ideas of our court from what 
he recollected of his own, where the King’s person is held so sacred, 
that few have the privilege of approaching it. He had a privat 
audience at the Queen’s House, and from the manner in which he 
expressed himself after it was over, it appeared that the respect 
which he had hitherto felt towards our monarch was diminished, 
There are many ceremonies exacted upon approaching the Shah ¢ 
Persia. He is first seen ata great distance, he is approached wi 
great caution, and with many profound inclinations of the body, h 
his immediate vicinity, the shoes are taken off, and none enter the room 
in which be himself is seated, without a special command from hm, 
Here the Persian entered at once into the same room where his 
Majesty was standing. Ile made no inclination of the body, hedid 
not even take his shoes off; and, what is more, he put his credeniiak 
into his Majesty’s own hands. Le said, that he had expecied 
to have scen our King seated on a throne at a distance, and that he 
could not have approached within many paces of him: his surpns 
then may be conceived, when, on entering a small room, he wa 
taken toa person whom he took to be a capijee or porter, and was 
informed, that this was the King of England. He said, that if any 
blame was imputed to him for not having delivered his credentials 
immediately on arrival, that all would be pardoned him, when he 
should assure the Shab, that he was not desired to take off his shots 
as he approached our Monarch. These circumstances will perhap 
show, of what importance it is, upon the introduction of an Oriental 
Minister to the King, that care should be taken to show him the cout 
in its greatest splendour. 

He arrived in London in the month of November, and tie gloom 
of the weather had a visible effect upon his health and spirits. Fot 
two months he vever saw the sun, and it was fully believed by bis suit 
that they had got into regions beyond its influence ; when one day 
several of them rushed into him with great joy to announce that they 
had just scen it, and that if he made haste he might perhaps see it 
also. 

It was surprising to observe with what ease he acquired our habit 
of life, how soou he used himself to our furniture, our modes of eating, 
our hours, our torms and ceremonies, and even our language, though, 
perhaps, with respect to the latter acquirement, it might rather be 
observed, that he soon learnt suilicicnt just to misunderstand every 
thing that was suid. He who had*sat upon his heels on the ground 
all his lite, here was quite at case on chairs afd sofas; be who 
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before never eat but with his fingers, now used knives and forks 
without inconvenience. 

Of some things, it would be impossible from mere description to 
give any just idea. Such was an opera or a play toa Persian. The 
first night he went to the Opera, evidently the impression of surprise, 
which he received on entering his box, was very strong. although his 
pride made him conceal it. His servant had been sent to the gallery, 
and upon going up to hear what was their conversation, they were 
found wrangling amongst themselves, whether or no the figures 
that they saw upon the stage were real men and women or automa- 
tons. He was taken to sce King Lear, and the story, which is likely 
to affect one whose natural respect for majesty is so profound, brought 
tears from him in great plenty, although he did not understand the 
language in w hich it was acted. No people would have a greater 
taste for scenic representations than the Persians, if we may judge 
from the effects which they produced on these individuals. 

When itis known that a Persian mej/is or assembly is composed of 
people seated in a formal row on the ground, with their backs against 
the walls, some idea may be had of the Persian Ambassador's surprise 
upon entering an English rout. The perfect ease of his manners, and 
unembarrassed conduct on such occasions, will be as surprising to 
ts, as the great crowd of men and woman hotly pressed together for 
noone apparent purpose, was to him. Te gave an entertainment of 
a similar description at his own house, to the astonishment of his 
domestics, whose greatest surpzise was how little noise was made by 
such a crowd, for, said they, * what a different scene would such a 
number of people have made of it in Persia !” 

On his being taken to hear a debate at the House of Commons, he 
immediately sided with a young orator, who gained him over by his 
eatnest manner and the vehemence of his action; and at the House 
of Lords, the great object of his remark was the Lord Chancellor, 
whose enormous wig, which he compared toa sheep-skin, awoke all 
his curiosity. There was considerable pleasure in observing his 
emotion when he was taken to St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the auniver- 
sery of the charity children, where he acquired more real esteem for 
the institutions and the national character of England than he did 
from any other sight, for he frequeatly after referred to his feelings on 
that occasion. 

He was one day waited upon by a dc putation from the Socicty for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, composed of three reverend gentic- 
men, who in their robes presented him with a Bible and a Prayers 
book superbly bound, and addressed him with a speech written on 
parchment, “As they spoke the address Le was requested to stand up, 
which he willingly did; but wher they had departcd, bis servants 
were all unanimous that he had been made an Jsawvi, that is, a 
Christian. 

He frequently walked in Kensington Gardens by himse f. As he 
was one day seated, on a bench, an od gentleman, andan old lady 
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taking him for one of his own attendants, accosted him, They 
asked bim many questions :—How does your master like this, and 
how docs he like that? and so on.—Tired with being questioned, he 
said, “ He like all very well; but one thing he not like—old may 
ask too many questions.” Upon this he got up laughing, leaving the 
old gentleman to find out that he had been speaking to the Ambassa. 
dor in person. 

If the whole history of his residence in England were worth the 
narrative, itis evident that this note might be greatly lengthened ; but, 
perhaps, that which would aflurd the most amusement, would be 
the publication of his own journal, which he regularly kept, during 
his absence from Persia; and which, on his return there, was read 
with great avidity by his own counrymen, 





The Blessings of a Chearful Temper, exemplified in the 
Character of Mrs. Barbara Alaude. 


From a vew Publication entitled ““ Women, or Minor Maxims.” 


I’ was the manner not the matter of Mrs. Barbara’s discourses that 

possessed the charm to pleasc—the inveterate, incurable habit of 
looking always on the most cheerful side of events, on the most 
amiable points of character—-this was the whole secret of the maiden’s 
winning eloquence. Talk of the weather, she never failed to remem. 
ber the past sunshine rather than the past gloom—to anticipate 
calms and not storms ; a passing shower or pending tempest was 
certain to make her remark that fine weather always followed foul; 
and that to-morrow’s serenity and beauty might overpay the roughness 
and cloudiness of to-day. Two days after the 2tst of December she 
began her dissertation on the charm of lengthening days, and with 
the first snow-drop commenced ber anticipatious of the approaching 
spring. She welcomed a boisterous gale, because it would certainly 
dissipate all unwholesome air ; and she bore the summer heat with 
more than patience,—with delight, because it would deliciously 
flavour the fruit and ripen the coin, 

Were the frailties of her acquaintances the theme of conversation, 
she was sure on the instant to recollect their merits, and as sure to 
make the latter outweigh the former. Was she told of the ill-natured 
observatic ns passed on ber own defects, she tmmedtately set some 
remembered kindness against the satire, or acknowledged its justice 5 
in cliher case escaping the sensat‘ons of anger and vexation. 

This propensity to blunt the thorns that strew the path of lite, and 
to extract the sweets from all its tlowers, accompanied hercvery hour, 
and in every act. If she took a short walk into the village or across 
the heath, she cncountered more agrecable events, and beheld more 
pleasing objects, than Smellfungus would have discovered in 2 voy 

ge round the world. Tialf an hour's chat with her alter one ot 


these little excursions was as enlivening asa tairy tale; she had 
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met with so much goodness—she had experienced so much kindness 
—she had witnessed so much beauty and so much novelty! flowers 
bloomed fair and breathed sweet in unprecedented perfection; the 
verdure of fields and trees was never before so lovely—the lambs 
sported on purpose to please her, and the birds warbled with un- 
wonted melody—one neighbour had been so courteous to ber, ano- 
ther so attentive ! she had been cheered with the view of a happy 
and united family, or informed by the conversation of some intelligent 
individual—she had learned resignation from the patient, or modera- 
tion from the praspereus ; even if some mischance attended the ex- 
pediion, she was so absorbed in delightful gratitude that the evil 
was no greater, or the suecour so unexpected, that she had no tne 
to waste, in lamentations on the irrevocable disaster. 





HISTORICAL ANECDOTE, 


HE following remarkable anecdote of Louis XIV. the editors of 

the Bibliotheque Historique have published in their last num- 

ber. They state it to be ¢ xtracted from some MSS. collected by 
the late M. Duclos, perpetual Secretary of the French Academy. 

“ A great hunting-party took place at St. Germains. The Count 
de Guiche, the Count, since Duc, de Lude, Varde, and M.de Lauzun 
who recounted it to me, and I know not whom likewise, went astray 
in the forest, and thus were they in the dead of night, not knowing 
whereabouts they were. After long wandering on their horses, 
overcome with fatigue, they descried a light. ‘They went towards it, 
and found themselves at length ag the gates of a sort of chateau ; 
they knocked, they called, they named themselves, and craved hos- 
pitality. "Iwas towards the close of autumn, and betwixt ten and 
eleven o'clock at night. At length the gates were opened, the master 
came forth. made them unhoeot and warm themselves, had their 
horses put into the stable, and, in the mean time, caused a supper to 
be prepared, of which they stood in great need. ‘The repast was not 
long coming; excellent it was, and the wine of various kinds ; the 
master polite and respectful, neither ceremonious nor obsequious, 
with all the best air and grace in the world. ‘They learned that his 
name was Balthasar de Fargu¢ s, of the house of Couson ; thatthe had 
retired on this spot, that he had not left it for several years, that he 
sometimes received his friends there, and that he had neither wife nor 
children. The servants looked intelligentyand the house bore altogether 
an air of affluence. After having thus entertained his guests, Farcues 
did not keep them in waiting for their beds. ‘The next morning they 
found anexcellent breakfast spread before them, and after it their 
horses in readiness, and as refreshed as themselves, Pleased with the 
courteous behaviour of Fargues, and moved at such kind reception, 
they made him many offers of service, and then set out on their 
6 G 2 
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return to St. Germain. Their wanderings in the forest had been the 
topic of the day ; their return and adventure of the night became the 
topic of another. These gentlemen were the flower of the court, and 
of gallantry, and all of them were familiars of the King. They related 
their adventure, the wonders of their reception, and descanted jn 
praise of their host, his good cheer, and pleasant mansion, The King 
inquired his name. “se sooner did he hear it than he said, “ What, 
Fargues, is he here,and dwelling so nigh !” The gentlemen earnesly 
recommenced their praise of him, and from this moment the King 
said no more. Ilaving withdrawninto the Queen’s apartment, he 
told her the adventure, and both esteemed it bold in Fargues to dwell 
so nigh the Court, and strange indeed that they should only have 
learned of it by this hunting adventure, long as he had been there, 

“ Balthasar de Fargues had made himself conspicuous in the com. 
motions at Paris betwixt Cardinal Mazarine and the Court. If he 
had not been hanged it was for no want of a desire to be avenged of 
him; but he lived in great retirement, quite at peace with his neigh- 
bours, and free from care as to the troubles of the past, on the faith 
of an amnesty, and in this way fora long while. The King andthe 
Queen, his mother, who had only forgiven him by force, sent for the 
First President Lamoignon, and commissioned Lim to enquire closely 
and secretly into the life and conduct of Fargues, to examine if there 
were no means of chastising his past insolence, and making him 
repent of defying them so close to the court by his opulence and 
tranquillity. ‘They related to him the adventure of the hunt, by 
which they had detected his abode, and testified eager desire that he 
should find out some juridical mode of ruining him. 

“ Lamoignon, greedy, and a nice courtier, resolved to satisfy them, 
and to find in ithis own account. He accordingly set about his 
researches, reported them, and strove at length so hard and well, that 
suddenly Fargues found himself seized by Upstaves upon a warrant, 
and led into the prisons of the Conciergerie ; and vainly did he then 
justify himself of the charges against him, alleging that even if be 
were guilty, the amnesty effaced the memory of all that passed in 
time of confusion ; the whole was without avail. The distinguished 
courtiers who had met such welcome in his mansion, used all en 
dcavours with the King; it was vain :—Balthazar de Fargues 
speedily had his head cut off, and his confiscated domain was given as 
meed tothe First President; it was conveniently situated for this 
magistrate, and subsequently fell to the lot of his second son, There 
is hardly one league from Basville to Courson.” 


et 
ANECDOTE. 
Quaker, residing at Paris, was waited on by four workmen 


L usually employed by bim, having for their object to make 
their compliments to him, and ask for their new year’s gifis—* Well 
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my friends,” said the Quaker, “ here are your gilts—-Chuse 15 fr. 
or the Bible. —* I don’t know bow to read, said the first, so | take 
the 15 fr.”—— T can read, said the second, buil have pressing wanis.” 
He too took the 15 fr. The third also made the same cheice. Le 
now came to the fourth, a young lad about 13 or 14. The Quaker 
jooked at him with an air of goodness Will sou, too,. take these 
three pieces, which you may obtain at any time by your labour and 
industry.”"——“ As you say the book is se good, I shall take it, and 
read from itto my mother.” He took the Bible, opened it, and found 
between the leaves a gold piece of 40 fr. The others hung down 
their heads, and the Quaker told them he was sorry they had not 
madea better choice. 


=_-——_—— 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


HE late beloved Princess Charlotte was once so impetuous in her 

temper, it was with dilficulty she could apply to her relief the 
mild injunctions of her reverend preceptor, who at length presented 
ber with anessay on the government of the passion of anger. A 
short time after, sbe fell into a violent rage with one of her atteydants; 
and on being surprised in the nuidst ofit by the entrance of the pre- 
late with the exclamation, “ I fear you have not read the book I 
gave you, Madam. the other day !” sbheinstuntly replied, in a repressed 
tone of voice, “ Yes. indeed, Sir, | have ; and had I not, 1 ain sure 
I should have knocked her down.” [tis only doing justice to her 
reverend preceptor, and to the memory of bis illustrious pupik to say, 
that by his careful admonitions, aud her watchtul obedience, a 
complete triumph over a naturally warm temper was effectually 
ensured, considerably previous to the period of her union with the 
man she loved. 





IHINDOO SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE Journal of the American Missionaries at Bombay contains 
the following narrative, which will be read with commiscration 
by every sincere Christian : 

We have witnessed a horrid specimen of the Hindoo religion. It 
was ata village, by the natives called Kamatapoor, that is, the town 
of the Kamatees, who area ‘Telinga people, trom the opposite side of 
the peninsula. The affair took place at the temple of Kandoba, or 
Kandeh ikoa, an incarnation of Mahadave in a human form, in 
which character he destroyed the demon Manimal. ‘lo this god, 
two persons, a man and a woman, of low cast, made avow. ‘The 
mau, as was said, made his vow, aud perlermed it, for the purpose 
of obtaining greater bodily strength and vigour, and the woman that 
she might obtain an otispring. 
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The vows were performed by making offerings to the idol, and by 
torturing themselves before the temple. The affair began with music 
and dancing before the door of the temple; or rather by a barbarons 
jangle of harsh sounding drums and pipes, and by a sort of beastly 
play, somewhat resembling the plays of dogs or monkeys. 

After this the offerings were made. They consisted of a ‘small 
quantity of boiled rice, a few small cakes, several kinds of colouring 
stuffs or sacred paint, burning, of incense, and a drink offering of 
toddy, an intoxicating liquor taken from the palm-tree, besides a 
namber of other things, which were all placed on a little spot of 
ground previously figured by red lines variously intersecting one 
another. 

After these offerings rere made, the sacrifice of a kid was performed, 
The person who principally officiated at the sacrifice was an old 
man, almost naked, with long black hair hanging frightfully over his 
shoulders and face, around his loins a broad belt strung witha 
number of bells, also bells round his ancles, and a heavy hempea 
rope for flagellation, in his hand; making altogether a very horrid 
appearance. The kid was brought, and waved round the spot 
where the other offerings had been made. It was then seized by 
the demon like man, who began to run round the car, which was the 
engine-of torture; and at the same time to tear open with his teeth 
the throat of the kid, and to Suck its blood. —‘While he was. doing 
this, the clang of music, the yell of the people, the crowding, 
howling, and pushing around him, exhibited a horrid and diabolical 
scene. After the monster had thus torn the kid, and drank its blood, 
he was caressed and reverenced by the people as a superior being; 
and they were as eager totouch him as though the touch of him was 
sufficient to communicate some invaluable blessing. 

The car just mentioned consisted of two cart wheels, upon the 
axis of which was perpendicularly erected a pole ten or twelve feet 
in length. On the top of this perpendicular pole another pole, of 
about twenty five feet in length, was so fixed horizontally, that by 
mens of ropes fastened to one end of it, the opposite end might b 
Jet down to the ground, or elevated at pleasure to the height of about 
twenty feet. Near the end of the pole to be thus elevated was 
fastened on it a cloth, or a kind of canopy; and directly under this 
eanopy was fastened a rope ror suspending the person voluntarily 
devoted to torture. 

All things being made ready, a young man, loaded with red and 
yellow paint, came forward, preceded by musicians, and followed by 
a train: he began to circumambulate the temple, making @ circum 
ference of about thirty rods. After going round the temple several 
times in this way, two iron hooks, having éach two prongs thrust 
through the skin and principal muscles on the small of the back, 
were made fast to the end of the pole which was let down near the 
ground. Instantly the ropes, at the other end were pulled, and the 
poor frantic creature was drawn up tothe height of about twenty leet, 
and there fastened. The music struck up, and a noisy group seized 
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the ropes fastened to the car, and drew it six times round the temple, 
making the circumference as before mentioned; the man at the saine 
time scattering the dust of cl unda-wood, on the crowds under 
him. When he was let down, the people manifested the same 
eagerness to. touch him, as they did before to touch the monster who 
had sucked the blood of the kid. 

After this man had performed his vow, a female was suspended on 
the hooks, and drawn round in the same manner. She seemed to 
manifest greater fortitude and contempt of pain than the man ;—for, 
while the weight of her body was entirely suspended on the hooks in 
her back, she voluntarily flung herself about by a variety of action, 
which must have greatly augmented her suficrings. 

After she had becn drawn five time round the temple she was let 
down, and led away amidst the congratulations aad applauses of 
the multitude.—Thus the scene closed. Several others, it was said, 
stood bound by their vows to the saine idol, to inflict the same tortures 
onthemselves in the course of a few days: 





ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 


« \ HEN Curran was called to the bar he was without friends, 

without connexions, without fortune, conscious of talents 
far above the mob by which he was elbowed, and cursed with sen- 
sibility which rendered him painfully alive to the mortiftcations he 
was fated to experience. ‘Those who have risen to professional emi- 
nence, and recollect the impediments of such a commencement—the 
neglect abroad—the poverty perhaps at home—the frowns of rivalry — 
the fears of friendship—the sneer at the first essay—the prophesy 
thatit will be the last—discouragements as tothe present—forebod 
ings as to the future—some who are established endeavouring to 
crush the chance of competition, and some who have failed anxious 
for the wretched censolation of companionship—those who recollect 
thecomforts of such en apprenticeship may duly appreciate poor 
Curran’s situation. After toiling fora very inad: quate recompense 
at the sessions of Cork, and wearing, as he said himself, his teeth 
almost to their stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, teking for Ins 
wite and young children a iniscrable lodging upon Ilog bill. Term 
alter term, without cither profit or proicssional reputation, he paced 
the hall of the four courts. Yet even thus he was not altogether 
undistinguished. If his pocket was not heavy, his Leart was light: 
he was young and ardent, buoyed up notless by the consciousness of 
What he telt within, than by the encouraging comparison with those 
who were successful around him, and be took his station « mong the 
crowd of idlers, whom he amused with his wit, or amazed by his 
eloquence. Many who even bad et verged from that crowd did not 
“isdain oceasionally to glean from his conversation the rich and 
Vitied treasures which be did not fail to squander with the 
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most unsparing prodigality; and some there were who obserrej 


the brightness of the infant luminary struggling through the 
obscurity that clouded its commencement. Among those who 
had the discrimination to appreciate, and the heart to fe 
for him, luckily for Curran, was Mr. Arthus Wolfe, afterwards th 
unfortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden. The first fee of any 
consequence which he received was through his recommendatién; 
and his recital of the incident cannot be without its interest to’ th 
young professioned aspirant whom a temporary neglect may haw 
sunk into dejection. * I then lived,’ said he, ¢ upon Hog-hill; my 
wife and children were the chiet furniture of my apartments; and 
as to my rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of its liquidation 
witb the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a barrister’s lady, 
and what was wanted in wealth she was well determined should 
supplied by dignity. The landlady, on the other hand, had no ideso 
any gradation except that of pounds, shillings, and pence. J walked 
out one morning to avoid the perpetual altercations on the suber, 
with my mind, you may imagine, in wo very « nviable temperament, 
I fell into the gloom to which from my infancy I bad been occa. 
sionally subject. 1 had a family for whom I had no dinner, and a 
landlady for whom I had no rent. I had gone abroad in despondence. 
I returned home almost in desperation. When Lopened the doar d 
my study, where Lavater alone could have found a library, the first 
object which presented itself was an immense folio of a bricf, 0 
golden guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of Old Bob Lyons 
marked upon the back of it. I paid my landlady—bought 2 good 
dinner=-gave Bob Lyons a share of it ;~-and that dinner was th 
date of my prosperity! Such was his own exact account of his 
protessional advancement.’ —H'hi!!.ps’s Life of Curran. 

‘The success of Curran aflords « inost useful lesson to young men 
not to be-depressed by minor dithculues, but overcome them by 
application and fortitude. 


FRUIT. 


Gentleman, resident at Harrow, made frequent complaints t 

the masters of the great school thereof his carden being stripped 
of tts fruit, even beiore it becams rips -but to no purpose. Tired 
ot applying to the masters tor redress, be at length appealed to the 
boys, and sending for one to his house, he said, “ Now, my gow 
fellow, VIL make this agreement with you and your companions ; let 
the trun remain onthe trees til it becomes ripe, and 1 premise (0 
give yeu halt.” The boy coolly rephed, “ [T can say nothing to the 
proposition, Sir, myself, but will make it known to the rest of the 
boys, and imiorta you of their decision to morrow.” ‘To-morrow 
came, and with it this reply: ‘The ccntlewen of Harrow cannol 
agree to receive so wncgued @ shwte, since Mr, —— is an individual 
und we are many,” 
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LONDON OCTOBER FASHIONS. 
From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c. 

Eveninc Dress. 


White lace dress over a white satin slip: the bottom of the skirt 

is trimmed with a drapery of white lace entwined with pearl, 
and ornamented with full-blown roses without leaves, which are 
placed at regular distances: a rouleau of white satin is placed above 
and another below this training. Corsage of pale rose-coloured 
satin, made tight to the shape, and cut so as to display the bust very 
much; a row of blond lace is set on plain, so as to fall over the cor- 
sage, Short full sleeve of rose satin, slashed with white lace, and 
finished at the bottom by a fall of blond set on plain. Sead dress, 
a white satin ¢ogue, made rather high, and ornamented with a bunch 
of flowers placed at the left side. White satin slippers ; white kid 
gloves, Necklace and ear-rings pearl. Ilair arranged in a few light 
ringletson each temple. Small ivory fan. 


Watxine Dress. 


A round dress of jaconet muslin ; the body is made high, without 
acollar; the back is plain; the front is formed of alternate strips of 
tich work and welted muslin; the welts are very small, and there 
are three in number between every strip of work. A fril of rich 
work stands up round the throat, and goes down the fronts. Plain 
long sleeve, rather loose except at the wrist, w here the fulness is 
drawn in in welts. ‘The bottom of the skirt is finished by a flounce 
of work disposed in large plaits; this is surmounted by a row of em- 
broidery, and a second flounce of work, over which are three or 
four welts. ‘The spencer worn with this dress is composed of dark 
blue gros de Naples ; it is made tight to the shape, without seam, 
and richly ornamented with white satin. The collar, which stands up 
round the throat, is composed of white satin : it is very full, but the full- 
ness is confined by narrow bands of gross de Naples ; there are four 
or five, and a sma'l white tassel, which de pends from each, falls into 
the neck. ‘The waist is finished by very small tabs edged with white 
satin. Long loose sleeve, ornamented with ribband at the wrist, and 
with a puffing of white satin on the shoulder. Head dress, a 
cornette of white lace, ornamented by bias bands of white satin. 
The top of the crown is full,and rather high; the fulness is confined 
by awreath of moss-roses, which go round the top of the head. Bon- 
netof a French shape,composed of white satin, the edge of the brim 
finished by rouleaus of blue and white plaid silk; a large bow of 
the same ‘material, and a plume of ostrich feathers, are placed on 
one side the crown. _ White gloves, and half-boots, the lower part 
blue leather, the upper jane. A lemon coloured shawl, very richly 
embroidered, is thrown loosely over the shoulders. 

Vou. 58, 6H 
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PORCELAIN. 


From Abel’s Journey to China. 


. i city of Nan-chang. foo is famous for shops of porcelain, and 
gave ts many opportunities of examining splendid vases tormed 
of the finest quality of this celebrated ware. Many of these were four 
feet high, and twoin theirlargest circumference,of various colours, and 
covered with a large number of raised figures of plants well executed, 
This imitationof -culpture was also practised on smaller pieces,as CUps, 
basins,and especially snuff-bottles. On one of these,whose surface coyld 
not be more than six inches square ,the forms of a crowd of Chinese,exe. 
ented with precision and taste, were beautifully grouped. T haye 
repeatedly scen on articles of this kind a display of skill and ag 
curacy in the delineation of the human form, for which it is net 
usual to give the Chinese credit. The porcelain most valued by th 
Chinese, was not, in our cyes,the most beautiful, being covered with 
lines intersecting each other in ail directions, occasioning a cracked 
appearance on its surface. Thisis done perhaps to give it the ap. 
pearance of antiquity, as antique porcelain is in the highest degree 
valued inChina. Some of the representations on the cups and other 
vessels sold in Nan-chang-foo gave us the bowest opinion of Chinese 
sentiments of decency. 


SSE 
Question, by C. Michell, Ditcheat. 


HIE national debt of this country is equal to an infinite number 
of noughis or ciphers. Required the demonstration. 


HUGE ANIMAL, 


Correspondent in Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine, signing 

“Thomas Pollock, Blantyre by Hamilton,” avers that being 4 
serjeant in the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1803, and travelling with 
the late Mr. Louis into the interior of North America, he suddenly 
came upon an animal of an immense size. It appeared about 
twenty feet in height, and had a very heavy and unwicldy ap 
pearance, The largeness of its belly was enormous, nearly touching 
the ground. Its colour was adirty black. Mr. Louis saw its foot 
steps and dung; the latter indicated that its food was vegetables, and 
the former gave a print nearly two feet square. ‘The heof was not 
divided, but from the impression seemed as if hollow in the 
iniddle, 
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POETRY. 


For the WeEKLy ENTERTAINER. 


THE ELM,AND THE SHRUB: A FABLE. 


INCE creatures mute, and things inanimate, 
By borrowed eloquence, have oft conveyed 

The lore of trath and wisdom, need the muse 
Vor virtne’s suffrage plead, should her weak strain 
Tuspire the tongueless? From the listening throng, 
And landing audience, then, for once apart, 
Tet verbal clash, in solitude’s recess, 
Engage the ear that scorns the forum's din. 


Bold on a meadow’s fence, erect and prime, 
In folkage grandeur clad, a stately elm 
His fabric huge displayed; whose lofty pomp 
All competition distanced, and alone 
The forest homage claimed: while in a nook, - 
(Which far beneath the frowning shades immured,) 
Scarce peering o'er the cumbrance of the clod, 
Existence frail a petty shrub sustemed, 
Who stung with envy’d anguish, aud depressed 
With peevish gloom, thus to the regal sire 
His luckless and ignoble fate deplored : 


“ © blest of trees! majestic and elate! 
How couid I joy thy eminence to boast— 
Thy soaring rank to rival! [should then 
O'’erlook the ridgy soil, aud stretch my ken 
Far round the ample pl.in:—no mazy twines 
OF noxious brambies—-no unsightly groups 
Of complicated thickets should assign 
The bounds of my perspective. Not ascene 
That beantifies the landscape, wood, or lawn, 
Or limpid current; not a prospect fair 
That gladdens with its verdure, or, remote, 
Beguiles th’ cuchanted vision, should clace 
My comprehensive scan! But veithe wish! 
My uvpropitious stars, with mandate stern, 
To this dark spot consign me: unobserved, 
Unpitied here, prone to the sordid tarf, 
The tedious hours Lspend. Each trivial mound 
That intersects the level of the glebe, 
Curtails my scanty view—each reptile base 
That heedless sinks along the pested sod 
Insults me with contempt. The bestial feet 
That plods the green-clad mould, beside me stalks 
Regardless how it fares me: thus I pine 
*Mid nuisance and reproach ; and oft annoyed 
By fumes impure, from earth’s dark pores perspired, 
I faint unsuccoured. O what partial power 
Could form me for a destiny so mean!” 
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Here ceased his plaint; when thus, with mien sedate, 
The lordly chief remunstrance keev expressed: 
“ Weak, petulant, and vain! or what vile name 
Thy folly most deserves. Art thou to all 
That’s worthless so abandoned, to repine 
At that Dispusing Hand that frames, adjusts, 
And rules by wisest measures, and appoints 
Thy post unobvious, as conspicuous mine? 
And though my towering plumes so far transcend 
Thy pany stature, do,t thou then conceive 
No ills afflict th’ exalted? no contagious touch, 
OF misery’s bane, disturbs this higher sphere? 
Ab! little think’st what torture I endaore, 
What foul assaults I brook to realize 
That bliss thou enviest; and what perils oft 
Forebode my total wreck! How Boreas hurls, 
At my defenceless brow, his direst wrath, 
And makes me reel convalsive ; how the stream, 
That trom the lowrmg sky indignant pours, 
With fierce attack assails my shivering limbs ; 
How volleys thick, from heaven’s redundant stores 
Of icy ammunition, rush amain 
Against my barky mail, and shock my frame! 
Turu then to seli reproof thy murmurivg breath, 
And wail the prite that tempts thee to despise 
A safe retreat ; where, impotent alike, 
Thy foes and thee may equal prowess beast. 


Thence learn, who think’st thee wretched of thy race, 
Unblest of wealth or fame, with due restraint 
Thy fretfal thoughts to check; nor think the great 
From jite’s benighted labyrinths more secure, 
The proudest ne’er aspired beyond the reach 
OF sorrow’s piercing shafts: aud as in rank, 
To splendour, and renown, who higher soars, 
So siander's blast malignant often blows 
The curse more furious. E’en the pompous throne 
Has oft upborne the victim of ill fate; 
And to its fangs, from seats of courtly ease, 
Has mapy a wretch a prey degraded fallen! 


Chard. R. MILLS 





ON LOST INNOCENCE. 


\ HO breathes that surveys not with rapturons feeling 
A sky without speck, its bright azure revealing? 
Or that loves not to gaze on the motion!css lake, 
When its waters in calmness their slumbering take? 
As pure as if fed by those tears of the morn, 
With diamond brightness embossing the lawn, 
And as fair and as sinooth as the bright polish'd glass, 
From is sniface reflecung the objects that pass; 
As unsullied m heert, and ia beauty as bright, 
On Perdittia 1 gezed with the fondest cehgnt 
But the whiriwied of passion, alas! like the storm, 
Wkich murkimess gave, to the shy and the wave, 
Has tarhished ber mind, aud distorted ber form. 








